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were a threat to the security of England, thus bringing them into line
with the traditional English policy of keeping Antwerp and Ostend out
of the possession of a first-class Power. "He who holds Antwerp*',
said Napoleon, "holds a pistol levelled at the heart of England," and this
maxim was part of our political creed in the time of Elizabeth and earlier,
and still underlay British strategy in the wars of the present century.

On his return to the United Provinces after his marriage, William
announced to the States-General that, either a speedy peace would be
concluded on reasonable terms through the good offices of the King
of England, or a close union would be formed with that Prince; and
the hope of English assistance reanimated the Dutch war-party. On
November 22 the Earl of Feversham was sent to Paris on a mission to
Louis to propose certain terms of peace which had been formulated by
Charles at William's instigation; these terms would, it was thought,
by the restoration to Spain of a number of Flemish fortresses which
the French had taken, provide a sufficient barrier to protect the United
Provinces against aggression, and at the same time satisfy English
susceptibilities regarding the Flemish ports. But William had over-
rated Louis's dependence on Charles's goodwill; Louis was indignant
that Charles should have had the effrontery to propose such terms as
would (he wrote to Barrillon) "rob me not only of a great part of the
conquests I have made in a war declared against me by Spain, but of the
chief places which I acquired under the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle".
He did not condescend even to consider or discuss Charles's sug-
gested terms, but told Feversham in his first interview that he might
tell the King of England "how surprised he had been at receiving such
proposals and how little inclined he was to accept them'*.

Charles was now embarrassed to find himself at the head of a nation
bent on a war with France of which he himself, from long habit of mind,
strongly disapproved. But for the moment his fear of popular tumult
outweighed his fear of Louis's displeasure, and to Barrillon he made no
secret of the unpleasantness of the dilemma in which he was; the news
that Parliament was to meet, coming so soon after the long-desired
marriage, caused an outbreak of enthusiasm, and it was believed that
war had already been declared against France. Charles was forced to
assume a bellicose attitude, and in his speech on January 28, 1678,
at the opening of Parliament he stated that he had failed to make an
honourable and safe peace by negotiation, and had been driven to make
war in alliance with the Dutch, and he demanded supplies sufficient to
equip ninety ships and thirty or forty thousand soldiers.

The House of Commons replied to the King's speech by an address
in which they urged him not to agree to any treaty of peace with France